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THE MORAL VALUE OF BELIEF IN A FUTURE 
LIFE. 


Howard N. Brown, D. D. 


The very scholarly article in the October number of this 
Journal, entitled “Immortality and the Problem of Evil”, while 
deserving in many respects the highest praise, leaves some- 
thing still to be said which appears to be worth the saying. 
It is interesting to see Prof. Alexander turning back to the 
Roman Poets to find the like of his “ Man from Kansas”, 
who proposes to save the world by getting rid of “ God and 
souls,” Quite a number of scholars, just now, are drawing 
suggestive comparisons between our own age and that of the 
Roman Empire, and the likenesses that they discover are not 
altogether of a hopeful character. 

The sketch of human life which is presented to us in the 
article above referred to, drawn from classic sources, does not 
make a pretty picture. The author is quite right én calling 
it one from which we shudder and turn away in disgust. 
And when he extends this same barbarity to nature at large, 
every honest impulse within us will sympathize with that 
proceeding. There is a great deal in nature which can but 
shock our moral sensibilities, and no one has yet covered up 
these features so that they cease to be unspeakably ugly in 
our sight. We are not, however, on quite such firm ground 
in dealing with the problem of evil in the lower orders of ex- 
istence as in our own human world. We do not know how 
to appraise the amount of suffering that the accidents of na- 
ture involve for them. Of late there has been some attempt 
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to show that plants also experience pain. But this is rather 
uncertain, and at all events we have no means of knowing 
how keen this anguish is. We cannot tell, either, to what ex- 
tent susceptibility to suffering has played a necessary part in 
the long process of development. 

Altogether the attempt to deal with the problem of evil 
outside the bounds of our own experience-is not very satis- 
factory. It is quite as easy to exaggerate as to minimize 
what we are there required to explain. We may give a side 
glance in that direction, but the problem is mainly to be dealt 
with as a human problem. If we can see any hint of a solu- 
tion for it, as such, that solution can be used perhaps to cover 
the whole field. 

Of course the naive Hebrew idea that suffering was God’s 
punishment for sin will not answer. It will not answer to 
ascribe it to the chance collision of powers of being which 
are blindly at work. ‘This is not a world of chance. We will 
also exclude the Devil from present consideration, on the 
ground that if we allow him to come in he requires quite as 
much explanation as does the abstract evil. There appear 
to be, then, but two suggestions to follow. One is that the 
universe itself, though curiously intelligent, is entirely un- 
moral, knowing no distinction between good and bad; though 
man, a product of the Universe, has somehow developed a 
fantastic notion that such distinction exists. . 

In this case, strictly speaking, there could not be any 
problem of evil, the word signifying nothing but an unreal 
conception of the human mind. The only problem would be 
to explain how man came to think of good and evil as actual 
qualities of being. It could be said that since he does not 
like pain he has come to call it evil. But that does not go 
very far as an explanation of the distinctive character of the 
moral sense. On the whole there does not seem to be much 
promise of a solution of the problem in this direction. 

The only other suggestion which affords any hope of real 
light upon the question is that the freedom of the human 
mind is responsible for the woes that afflict mankind. Our 
consciousness tells us that, to some indefinite extent, our 
action is self-determined; and, spite of all that logic can say 
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to the contrary, we do not get away from that assertion of 
our most inward being. The angle of divergent paths, 
within which we are free to choose at any moment, may be 
very small; but these lines do not have to be projected very 
far before they begin to stand for an enormous difference. 

Moreover, we are bound not only by the consequences of 
our own past choice, but more or less by the choosings of 
those who have gone before us: our direct ancestors and 
many others by whom the lives of our ancestors were influ- 
enced. We do not, therefore, have to grant the individual a 
very large totality of power to determine his own course in 
order to reach a sufficient amount of disturbing force to put 
our human world quite seriously “ out of joint.” . 

It is commonly objected to this method of approach to the 
problem of evil that, while it may answer well enough to ac- 
count for the extent to which human nature is apparently off 
the track, there is still the misery and mischance of animals 
to be dealt with. But, as already indicated, we have no way 
to measure very accurately the quantity of what we call evil 
in their life; and, moreover, there is no reason why the above 
suggested explanation of the origin of this evil in our own 
case, may not be applied equally well to them. If we are 
right in supposing that we have some power of self-deter- 
mination it is most probable that the beginnings of this free- 
dom, like the beginnings of our intelligence, are far down in 
the process of development beneath us. 

Now, following out this thought that evil has found its 
way into our human world because man has stumbled and 
blundered along the track where he was set to make some 
feeble attempt to walk alone, the problem becomes a question 
whether or not the world is worth while, containing this pos- 
sibility of tragic mistake and perversion. As the question 
might be put in theological phrase: Did God do well to create 
the world and grant to man this power of free choice, know- 
ing what consequences would ensue from his probable if not 
certain misuse of the opportunity left in his hands? 

The attempt to answer this question brings us at once to 
consideration of the worth of personality. The human per- 
son, if we are to take him at his face value and not as a mere 
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illusive appearance, has to grow up through the exercise of 
freedom. No machine-made product can be a personality. 
If the end of the creative process were to bring forth persons, 
with such powers of self-determination as we instinctively 
feel and believe ourselves to possess, there was no other way 
save that of allowing this imperfect life to “ work out its own 
salvation,’—perhaps with whatever help was needed to save 
it from going to absolute destruction. At all events, the 
creation and training of a life like ours would seem to imply, 
unavoidably, something like the incidental failure and conse- 
quent sufferin, that has actually come to pass. Was it worth 
while? Does the result attained justify the cost that has 
been paid? 

When we attempt to set values upon life, of course there 
is no method of proof, or demonstration to which we can ap- 
peal. Nevertheless we can be reasonably sure, not only from 
consultation of our own sense of values, but from observation 
of the action of other minds, what the general opinion will be 
on a question like that which we have shaped. I have my- 
self no manner of doubt what the verdict of mankind will be. 
So far as the results can be reckoned up in terms of earthly 
existence it is at least extremely doubtful whether they are 
worth while. 

The relatively small number of personalities which realize 
anything like a fair measure of the possibilities of their being, 
and the very brief time which these are accorded to display 
either the beauty or the use that is in them, makes their cost 
seem ghastly, when we think of the vast sum of human life 
which scarcely lifts its head out of the mud and slime. It is 
too much as if a factory ruined tons of leather to produce one 
er two good pairs of shoes, and kept these but a few days 
before throwing them into the fire. All literature seems to 
me to proclaim, with trumpet tongue, that when one’s view 
of human existence is confined to this earth alone, this is the 
estimate of it which is quite sure to prevail. 

To be sure it is supposable that in the course of ages men 
may raise themselves to a point where the majority of them 
will be of far worthier type;-and it is not unthinkable that the 
duration of the individual’s life may be much prolonged. 
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But at the present rate of progression in that direction it is a 
question whether the earth lasts long enough to justify the 
rationality of its previous history in that way. At all events 
this prospect is so dim and so distant as not to afford us much 
relief in our present wrestlings with the problem of éxist- 
ence. 

If we want to see that this is a rational universe, and we 
certainly have considerable preference of that kind, there is 
just one way in which we can put it before our minds in that 
light. Give these personalities of ours a chance to develop 
further in another state of existence, and time enough there 
to come to something like their full stature, then the price 
that has been paid to bring them where we at present behold 
them, no longer seems so exorbitant. For a future life filled 
with such knowledge and such happiness as we can conjec- 
ture, in whjch dwarfed and stunted souls may recover their 
birthright,—for this we may be content that the world should 
suffer, as it has suffered till this present moment. For no- 
thing short of this are we likely to be satisfied that this suf- 
fering has been worth while. 

Much has been said of the moral value of the idea of im- 
mortality both as a warning to prospective evil-doers, and as 
a support to those: who must endure present wrong. It is, 
distinctly, in these ways a moral power. But of far greater 
consequence it is that, in the end, our feeling and persuasion 
of the rationality of existence are at stake upon it. Moral 
considerations have slight force when life becomes to a man 
what it was to the man Macbeth,—‘“A tale told by an idiot, 
iull of sound and fury.” Moral impulses may survive, for a 
long time, in the agnostic mind, which is not sure whether 
or not it lives in a rational universe, since that mind leaves 
open the possibility that reason rules, after all. But morality 
cannot make much headway except as it finds under its feet 
a strong conviction that life is a reasonable thing, and is go- 
ing a road whose ultimate goal is worth what it costs to get 
there. 

The ordinary mind may not think things out very far, but 
it is quick to feel when the central entrenchments of its life 
are being undermined; and to nothing is it more sensitive 
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than to attacks on its belief in the immortal life. It feels, 
and has a right to feel, that when this is destroyed there is 
nothing left, at last, but a mad and ruthless scramble for the 
material enjoyments of this present life. 

Critics of the belief have vastly overworked the sugges- 
tion that it springs out of the desire for continued existence. 
If man could keep his life here indefinitely, in bodily health 
and vigor, no doubt that is what he would prefer. But it is 
in no wise probable that many people do feel so much “ long- 
ing after immortality.” They are generally in no haste to 
take that boon when it appears to be close within their reach. 
While we know so little about that other life it cannot be so 
very attractive to us. The instinctive belief in it springs 
from a deeper root. We are bound to believe if we can in a 
rational universe, and we know in our hearts that it cannot 
be made to seem rational without the idea of immortality. 

But while all unsophisticated life is in the habit of taking 
freely what it wants and not bothering much about the log- 
ical justification of such proceedings, we have come to a time 
when a rapidly increasing number of people will not and can- 
not jump these intellectual chasms. It is not enough for 
them to know that they much prefer to live in a rational uni- 
verse, nor even that it is essential to common morality to 
have it appear a rational universe. The question still recurs: 
“Ts it, in fact, a rational universe? ”’ 

And here is the true bearing of the work which psychic 
research has undertaken. If it can find proof of the persist- 
ence of personal memory and personal intelligence after 
death, then there is an answer to the doubts of the cultivated 
man when he queries whether, after all, life is worth living. 
That shows him a way by which to uphold, intelligently, the 
rationality of existence. Lacking this, he is thrown back into 
more or less uncertainty whether the great drama of the 
world’s life has any meaning or any end. The academic 
world ought, at this moment, to be hanging with breathless 
interest upon the result of experiments and examinations that 
are being conducted with this purpose in view. That it is 
not, we must ascribe to the fact that, save in the use of certain 
technical tools, the academic world is not so very much wiser 
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than some other folks. No doubt in a matter of such vast 
interest more than ordinary precaution is likely to be pre- 
served among thinking people. But it might be more gen- 
erally recognized that even a small amount of good evidence 
tending to uphold belief in a future life, and so to strengthen 
the conviction that existence is a reasonable reality, would 
possess untold moral value. 

To champions of extreme democratic ideas this may not 
mean so much. It may be said that the great mass of men 
always have, and always will believe in immortality, with or 
without evidence; and that it is only the life of this mass 
which really counts. But all who think that the general life 
is much swayed by and largely takes its tone from the char- 
acter of the more intellectual classes, will realize the moral 
significance of the question whether or not the intellectual 
man is to continue to keep the idea of an immortal life. It 
may be frankly granted that, apart from some kind of evi- 
dence, it is practically an unbelievable idea; I think, notwith- 
standing all our fine spun theories to account for its origin 
and rise to power, common sense will say that it never could 
have obtained its hold upon the general mind without evi- 
dence which that mind regarded as satisfactory. The at- 
tempt now to supply the trained intellect with evidence of the 
continuance of life beyond death, evidence which it can and 
must respect, is one that every lover of his kind should wish 
might be finally crowned with success. 

What I have endeavored to sketch is confessedly in the 
nature of what Prof. Alexander calls a “ dramatized philos- 
ophy ”; and I am not unmindful of his forceful saying that 
“every finished teleology is a tragic dénouement.” Neither 
have I any quarrel with the case for immortality as he pre- 
sents it. He is an accomplished student in philosophy, as I 
am not, and I simply have no way to measure accurately his 
conclusions. But I have the temerity to express my willing- 
ness to try to get on without doing that. I do not regard 
my teleology as being “ finished”, and I have no ambition to 
make it now complete. What evil is in the sight of God I do 
not know, and I very much doubt whether any human 
thought can fathom the infinite mind. But what I want is 
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enough of drama or plan in existence, as it is known to me, 
to give assurance that I can ultimately arrive at some more 
perfect understanding of the mysteries of being. With the 
future life in view I can be satisfied that the world, so far as 
I am able to know it, is a reasonable creation, and has a rea- 
sonable movement toward a reasonable end. This does not 
answer all the questions about the universe that I am dis- 
posed to ask. But for some of these answers I can wait till 
more light is afforded me. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 
I. Introduction by James H. Hyslop. 


Mr. Augustus Thomas wrote a play which he called “ The 
Witching Hour” and it had a very popular course on the 
stage. His manager hit upon a rather clever means of ad-' 
vertising the play. He had various papers give notice that 
some sort of prize would be offered for the best illustration 
of telepathy, or a ticket to the theatre for an incident inter- 
esting enough to deserve consideration. The play turned 
upon telepathy and hypnotism, two rather widely separated 
phenomena but closely associated in the popular mind. The 
consequence of this method of advertising was that incidents 
poured into the various newspapers in the country wherever 
the play was given. Those which came to my attention were 
published in The Chicago Daily Tribune, The Louisville 
Herald, The Pittsburgh Telegraph-Press, and the Baltimore 
Sun. The Chicago Daily Tribune was the only paper in 
which the narratives were signed, with addresses. I made 
inquiries of each person reporting incidents, first to know 
whether the story was authentic or not and secondly to ascer- 
tain if any corroboration of the facts could be obtained. 
There were seventy persons who contributed incidents in the 
Chicago Tribune. Of these thirty-four answered inquiries 
and thirty-six failed to reply tho a second letter was sent to 
them. Readers will observe that all but one of those who 
replied exhibited a scientific and unselfish interest in the facts. 
The one exception is published because it reflects so clearly 
the materialistic view which many people take even in mat- 
ters that should be above that contamination. The thirty- 
six who failed to reply seemed to have no other interest in 
the facts than a chance for a theatre ticket or a prize of some 
dollars for the best story. 

As further illustration of this limited interest in the facts: 
the editor of the Baltimore Sun kept my name standing at 
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the head of the list of incidents published in his paper for 
some months, requesting the writers of such experiences to 
communicate with me, explaining that I desired to make fur- 
ther inquiries regarding them. A very large number of in- 
cidents was published in that paper, but unsigned. Whether 
the original letters were unsigned or not I do not know. 
But I never received a single letter in response to that 
request. Nor have I been able to obtain any replies to 
inquiries regarding incidents in the other papers. The reader 
‘will understand that an incident is absolutely worthless for 
scientific purposes, when published in a newspaper, unless its 
authenticity can be sustained and corroborated in some way. 
But the important thing to remark here is the kind of interest 
which people manifested in the facts. ‘They supposed them 
to have no value at all unless they were convertible into cash, 
a view which conceives the universe after the description of 
Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets, as a hog’s trough. Fortu- 
nately the spirit shown in the reports of those who replied to 
inquiries exempts them from the reproach of that view, and I 
doubt not that the same may be true of others. 

The contest was represented usually as one in telepathic 
incidents. Readers will observe that the collection is rather 
a miscellaneous one for that description, and in fact many of 
them have no claim to such a classification. But the repre- 
sentation throws light upon the popular conception of telep- 
athy which appears as a comprehensive term for almost any 
mystery of mind, and I am quite willing to admit that psychic 
researchers must share the responsibility for that indefensible 
conception of the term. 

The narratives willhaveto stand on their own merits. How 
far they supply evidence for the supernormal must be left to 
the reader to determine. All that I could do was to obtain 
such information as the circumstances permitted regarding 
both the authenticity of the facts and their relation to inci- 
dents which might answer scientific inquisition. They will 
at least prove the necessity for investigating such experi- 
ences, and if they have no other importance this will be a 
great one. I think, however, after all the last twenty-five 
years of recording similar facts, that the collection will have 
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some value in reinforcing the conclusions which the Proceed- 
ings of the English Society and the Phantasms of the Living 
suggest, and that is that there are some processes of acquir- 
ing information which cannot be accounted for by normal 
sense perception. At least one value the present collection 
will have, obtained as it was, and this is that it illustrates 
how plentiful such facts are, if we only had the means for 
making scientific wants in such cases known and appreciated. 
Many of them lie fallow for lack of any place or means of re- 
cording them, to say nothing of the circumstance that the 
readiness of a scientific body to record and preserve them is 
not well enough known. 


II. Incidents. 
Finding Old Pete. 


March 12th, 1908. 
Pete was an old German servant who had been in the family 
a great many years. One day, when we were at our country 
place, he went to look for mushrooms. He had not been gone 
an unusually long time when mother got very anxious about him, 
which was unusual, as mother was not given to worrying and had 
no care of the place or servants, as we had a very reliable house- 
keeper. After inquiring several times if Pete had returned, she 
decided to go and look for him, taking me along to drive. We 
went up the road through a big gate and up over a hill, where 
we found the dear old fellow. He had had a stroke of apoplexy, 
but was conscious and had been calling mother. He said, “I 
knew you'd come.” He had been lying there comforted with a 
childlike faith that mother would find him, the most improbable 
thing that could happen. Was it telepathy or “ According to 

your faith be it unto you?” 
MRS. J. R. CUMMINGS. 


River Forest, April 20th, 1908. 


Dr. James Hyslop. 
Dear Sir :— 

I did not know until I received your letter, that my article 
had been published. I am sorry that I cannot téll you much 
more about it. It is more than thirty years. I remember every- 
thing very ‘distinctly though I do not know the date. The old 
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servant died a few weeks after. My mother is dead and the old 
housekeeper. I have two sisters living who would remember the 
incident and might get near the date. It was my mother who 
felt she must go to him. I am sure that she did not feel anyone 
near her. She could not get Pete out of her mind; she felt she 
must try and find him and it was she that he was calling and 
thinking of and was not at all surprised to see. He said, “I 
knew you'd come”. I have often wondered if it was his mind 
influencing hers, or his faith that called other forces into action. 
I know that telepathy is possible without faith. I tried two ex- 
periments that surprised me very much. If I had had perfect 
faith that I could do what I was trying to do I shouldn’t have 
been surprised when I succeeded. I could tell you a great many 
strange things that have happened in my family and to me per- 
sonally but I cannot corroborate any of them. Some of them I 
have never .told to a living soul because I did not wish to be 
thought untruthful or of unsound mind. Hoping that I have 
not made my letter too long I am 
Very truly, 
CORA CUMMINGS. 
MRS. J. R. CUMMINGS. 


Terre Haute, Ind., April 24, 1908. 
Dear Coco,— 


I had not forgotten that you owed me a letter and was glad 
to hear from you. It seems our memories played see-saw. You 
remembered only the times when you poked fun at me and I only 
the times when you helped me so much and I didn’t make fun 
either. Yes I remember the time you said I reminded you of a 
jay bird since you have recalled it to mind. No, this warm 
weather has not loosened up my joints and I do not feel much 
better. I would like to come up and see you after a while if I 
can get off. Why didn’t you send me your story? I should like 
to read it. Yes, I remember mother heard Peter call her name 
three times and made them hitch up the horse and buckboard (I 
believe) and went almost directly to him. At least she found him 
with very little trouble; and I remember sometime before when he 
had been on one of his sprees we heard he had started home and 
the water was over the road down by the willows for half a mile 
or more and father sent the men down the road and they came 
back without him, couldn’t find him, and mother made them go 
back and hunt till they found him. Said she would go herself if 
they came back without him and it pleased and surprised Peter 
so much when he heard it, he knew that William would search 
for him and was so pleased that Julie took the more interest in 
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him after that. He had great faith and confidence in mother and 
she had more care of him than before. Well, he was gathering 
greens and started home and fell in climbing a fence and called 
mother and when she found him he was still conscious and said, 
“JT knew you would come to help me.” Well, have I told you 
what you wanted to know? 
With love, 
MAME. 


P. S. I have not seen any one to ask but will at the first 
opportunity. I think Lola, Will Green and perhaps some of the 
Wests might remember about the incident. As ever, 


MAME. 


River Forest, April 27th, 1908. 
Dr. Hyslop. Dear Sir— 


I just received a letter from one of my sisters. Will enclose 
it. I asked her to write me what she remembered about the 
time mother found Pete. She did not remmber that I went with 
mother, perhaps did not know it. Pete, the old servant, had 
been with my grandmother and always called my father the 
William, and my mother the Julia, in speaking of them. I did 
not remember that mother heard Pete call her three times. 
This happened a great many years ago, you know, and | was 
quite young. Sister Mayme is six years older. I have a sister 
living in London to whom I shall write but she is younger than 
I, though she has such a wonderful memory she may be able to 
tell me all about it. I will send you her letter when it comes. 

Very truly, 
CORA CUMMINGS. 


[Not dated. Received in May, 1908.—J. H. H.] 
Dr. James Hyslop. 
Dear Sir,— 


I am sure you would get pretty tired reading and | pretty 
tired writing if I told you all the strange experiences I have had. 
I shall relate a few as briefly as I can and if you think them 
worth while will send you some more at some future time. 
Once, while living at one of the hotels in Chicago, I influenced 
my laundress by telepathy to bring my clothes several days 
earlier than the usual time. She always got them Monday and 
brought them back Saturday. I decided Tuesday that I wanted 
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to go away before the last of the week. I had no idea where my 
laundress lived and did not remember her name. I thought the 
only thing I could do was try mental telepathy. “If it works I 
can go, if it doesn’t, I cannot.” I sat down and thought intently 
that I wanted her to iron those clothes and bring them home 
before Saturday. She brought them Thursday. When I asked 
her why she brought them then she said, she did not know, that 
she just felt like hurrying up and bringing them home, that | 
might want them. I did not tell her nor anyone else. Some 
time after that, while I was still at that hotel, I was alone one 
Sunday afternoon. I felt lonesome and wished that someone 
would call. Suddenly it occurred to me that I would bring 
someone. I knew a certain friend would be at his office. He 
was working quite hard at that time and spent his Sundays at 
the office. About twenty minutes or half an hour after I had 
tried to impress upon his mind that he would call at the hotel, 
I decided that I did not want him. I thought, “ What did I do 
that for, I don’t want him to come here this afternoon.” I 
thought, “I will just tell him not to.” He did not come and I| 
forgot all about it till he told me the next time I saw him that 
he had started down to see us that Sunday and after getting 
half way had gone some place else. He said, “I was at the 
office and I decided that I had worked long enough, that 1 
would go down and see you and Julia [my little daughter. ] 
When I got to Twenty-second street station I got off and called 
on Mr. C. and I have been wondering ever since why I did. I 
fully intended when I took the train to go to the Windermere and 
see you.” He isa very determined person with a strong will and 
always does what he starts out to do. I did not tell him, and 
was quite amused at his annoyance. 

Now I will tell you how a friend influenced me. She could 
hardly be called a friend, either. She was just a mere acquaint- 
ance. I never thought of going to see her when [| lived near her. 
She often came to see me and [| liked her and enjoyed her visits 
but never thought of returning any of them. She often said that 
she would never call again, but always did. When I had been 
living out here about a year I had not heard from her after leav- 
ing her neighborhood. I began one day to think of her. I 
couldn't get her out of my mind. Finally I decided that I would 
go and see her. I had to go into the city, then out on the north 
side. It was quite a trip and when I got to where she had lived 
I found she had moved, but they were able to tell me where so 
I went on farther out and found her. She had been very ill. 
She was sitting up in bed looking wan and pale but her face 
lighted up and she said, “ You did come, didn’t you? I have 
prayed and prayed that you would.” I sat down by her and 
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asked her why she should pray for me to come. I said, “ Why 
did you not send me word?” She said, “ O, I was so tired and 
weak and I did not know your address so I just prayed God to 
send you. You know I have no friends here and I felt so lonesome 
and forlorn, but you were always so jolly I felt if I could see 
you | could get well.” I said, “ Of course you will get well. 
I will come in in a day or two and take you home with me.” 
Which I did and she got well. I suppose she is in the city some- 
where now though I don’t know where. One time when I was 
living in New York I was curling my little girl’s hair and was 
humming a song that my sister had sung a great deal. This 
sister had died about a year before. The song made me think 
of her and | wondered where she was and if she knew where I 
was and that I was thinking of her. I said to myself, “1 be- 
lieve she is near and knows.” ‘Then I said, still mentally, “lf 1 
only knew. Couldn’t you give some little sign, Bess? Anything 
so that I would know that you are here.” Just then a sound came 
from a little toy piano that was in another room as if some one 
had run a finger along the full length of the keys. 1 put the little 
girl down off my lap and went in there as quickly as I could. 
‘There was no one in the room. The door was closed leading into 
the hall. When I went back the little girl said, “* What's the 
matter, mother?” I said, “ Nothing,” and did not ask her if 
she heard the little piano. I don’t believe she did or she would 
have wanted to know who did it. I heard it very distinctly. 

Last winter a niece of mine was here and she and my daughter 
got a great deal of amusement out of a planchette. One day I 
said, “ May | ask a question?” They said, “ Yes.” I said, “ It 
must be a mental one.” ‘They said, “ That is not fair. We will 
not write for you unless you tell us what you ask.” I said, “I 
will tell you afterwards but I want to ask my questions mentally.” 
I said, mentally, “ Can I communicate with B.?” A pet name 
of a friend who had died a few months before. They said, 
“It writes Yes.” I was sitting on the other side of the room. 
The girls had their hands on the planchette. Then I said, or 
thought, “Is she still angry?” We had hada misunderstanding 
and I hadn't seen her for a year or two. They said, “It says 
no”. Then I said, ‘ ‘ Have you a message for E.? her husband?” 
They said, “It writes, ‘I miss you, am lonesome for you’”. 
Then with surprised looks, “ What on earth are you asking? 
You said you would tell.” When I told them they were very 
much annoyed, said that they did not think that it was right to 
ask questions of the dead. I said, “ Whom do you think that 
thing, and [who] answers your questions?” They said that they 
did not know but had never thought of spirits doing it. They 
wouldn’t touch it for days afterward. 
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One time I went to see a clairvoyant out on the south side. 
She told me a great deal about ar uncle who lived in a small town 
in Wisconsin. She described him and his surroundings and said, 
*“ Who is it that comes to him when he sits in the big arm chair 
in the bay-window? She is from the spirit world and is called 
Ann there, but that is not what she was called here.” I said I 
did not know. She said “ There is a man who comes to see him 
who is a great deal of company for him. He enjoys having him 
come. He is of this world and wears a slouch hat. But,’ she 
said, “ You must go to him. He is very fond of you, you cheer 
him up.” I did. | went up ina few days. He lived alone excepting 
his housekeeper and cook. His wife had been dead for a great 
many years. Her name was Mary. | had never seen her. I| 
asked the housekeeper who could come to uncle Ed from the 
spirit world by the name of Ann, and told her what the medium 
had said. She said, “* Why, your aunt Mary, her name was Mary 
Ann.” Uncle Ed was telling me how much he enjoyed the calls 
of the Episcopal minister. 1 said, * Does he wear a slouch hat?” 
He said “ Yes,” and went on talking. Pretty soon he stopped 
right insthe midst of a sentence and said, “ Why did you ask 
what kind of a hat he wears?” 1 told him of my visit to the 
medium. He thought | was very foolish to go to such places and 
the fact that she was able to tell what kind of a hat a man wore 
who came to see him did not seem to impress him very much. 
He said “ They are sure to guess right once in a while.” 

I feel that this is all very poorly told. My best story | am 
reserving to send to “ Everybody’s Magazine.” You will see it. 

Very truly, 
CORA CUMMINGS. 


Mystery of a Letter. 


March 6th, 1908. 

The following is a curious incident which would seem to 
prove that there is such a thing as mental telepathy. 

A friend of ours was seriously ill. Her son was away from 
home and she was being cared for by his wife. One morning she 
told the latter that in her top bureau drawer was a letter from 
her son, and she also mentioned the contents of the letter. The 
daughter-in-law told her no letter had come from him, but as our 
friend seemed very certain, she looked and found none. How- 
ever, on the following day the letter came, and its contents were 
identical with what the mother had said they were. 


M. COLLINS. 


— 
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Chicago, Ill., May 17th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City. 
Dear Sir,— 


In reply to your letter of April 16th, in regard to the letter I 
wrote for the “ Witching Hour” contest, I would say that the 
experience was not my own, but that I heard of it through a 
cousin and have sent to her your letter so that she may reply 
if she cares to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. A. COLLINS. 


Saw Murder in a Dream. 


During the antebellum days in Missouri a man left his wife 
and four children to go on a long journey. In returning, owing 
to a storm, he lost his way. He came to a roadhouse and put 
up for the night. Several men were there. He was assigned 
to a room with a Californian who was returning overland. 

He dreamed three times that negroes were murdering his 
family. As he could not sleep he determined to go on to his 
home. His room-mate decided to go with him. Arriving at his 
cabin he found horses hitched outside, a light burning in the 
house. He crept up to the window and saw his wife and four 
children lying on the bed, murdered. Five men with black masks 
on were prying up the boards of the cabin floor. He recognized 
the men as the same men he ate supper with. This story or 
incident was told the writer by a son of the man who was the 
coroner that presided at inquest over the ten bodies, wife and 
four children, and the five murderers who were killed in a hand 
to hand battle by the husband and father, and his friend. 


C. A. CARTWRIGHT. 


Oak Park, IIl., 4-20-’08. 
James H. Hyslop, 
New York City. 
My dear Sir,— 

I am in receipt of your two letters asking for further infor- 
mation regarding an article | wrote for the Daily Journal. Beg 
to say on receipt of your first letter I proceeded to comply with 
your request but in order to do so I had to find the party who 
told me the story and as he was in New Mexico and away from 
civilization it took some time to locate him and get in touch. 
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However, you will find the letter and original story as told to 
me enclosed. 

I want to ask that you be sure and return the story and also 
Mr. Walters’ letter to me as soon as you possibly can as I want 
to preserve both. While the information is not very complete, no 
doubt you can get the official date through the sources Mr. Walt- 
ers speaks of. You will note that I was off somewhat in my 
version but it had been three years since I heard it. 

I hope you can get what data you desire and if you do, would 
you please let me know the results of your inquiries, and should 
Mr. Walters get any further information and write me I will 
send same on to you. 

Yours respectfully, 
C. A. CARTWRIGHT. 


Alamogordo, N. Mexico, April 17th, 1908. 
Mr. C. A. Cartwright, 
Chicago, II. 


Dear Sir,— 


In compliance with your request I send you the story I told 
you some three years ago. In order to make it of value for 
purposes of psychic research it should be verified by people who 
are old enough to tell it from personal observation and memory. — 
I am not old enough to do this. And 2d, it should be verified, if 
possible, from the county records of the testimony taken at the 
inquests. These may have been destroyed during the Civil War. 

My grandfather, Mark Walters, was among the very earliest 
settlers in Scotland County, Missouri He settled near the Clark 
Co. line, about 18 to 25 miles from Little Fox Tavern, referred to 
in the story. But the older generation of Walterses are all dead 
except old aunt Ellen Parrish, near Rutledge. If she is not too 
old and feeble minded she may be able to tell something. I will 
write to her son and have him ask her. I have not been in that 
neighborhood since I left to go into the army in 1862. 

I do not know what old settlers are yet living there. Write 
to the editors of the leading papers at Kahoka and Memphis, Mo. 
Have the “ old timers ” interviewed. Search the county records, 
especially of Clark Co. 

In 1861 a farmer who then lived at the first house below the 
crossing of the Wyaconda—* Walk-in-daw ”—on the road leading 
from Etna, Scotland County, to Luray, Clark County, told me he 
served on the coroner’s jury which investigated the case. 

If some of the older generation of the Ellis, Shackett, Triplett, 
Woodsmall or Hunter families could be found something might 
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be learned of this strange affair. If a Mr. Haskins or Askins 
who forty and fifty years ago bought live stock in that country is 
still alive he will remember many details. About thirty-five 
years ago I met him at Fame P. O:, Greenwood Co., Kansas. 
He repeated the story almost exactly as I had heard it since a 
boy of 5 or 6. I will try to find him. He is about 80 years old, 
if living. 

I hope to see the matter settled now it has appeared in print. 
I am ready to do what I can. 

There is unquestionably a good foundation for the story. But 
you know the tendency of back-woods neighborhoods of fifty or 
sixty years ago to exaggerate. 

Kindly let me know what is developed in the way of testi- 
mony. Hoping to meet you again and thanking you for the 
kind words for our town, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN WALTERS. 


I will tell a story, based on neighborhood tradition, which 
I have heard since about 1854, when I was five years old. I was 
born in Sand Hill township, Scotland County, Missouri, near the 
Clark County line. That part of Northeast Missouri was one of 
the strongholds of the famous John A. Murrel gang of robbers and 
murderers, who operated from about 1815 to 1845 in all of the 
country along the Mississippi river from New Orleans to St. 
Paul. The father and son of a certain family had been sheriff, 
first the father and then the son, for eight years, sheriff of my 
native county, Scotland. About fifty years ago evidence de- 
veloped that partly proved that this honored and trusted family 
kept an “underground” station for stolen horses, etc., for the 
John A. Murrel gang. I remember seeing from 300 to 1000 
people go in broad daylight, without masks, and order the family 
to leave the country forever. The order was obeyed. I men- 
tion this to give some idea of the conditions in that part of the 
state at the time of the occurrence herein related. 

From 1852-4 to 1908 is a long time, judged by the span of one 
human life; but my memory is clear and distinct. 

About the time of the Mexican War an Illinoisan settled 
in Clark County. Later, probably about 1852, his brother came 
out from Illinois. After visiting the Missouri brother for a short 
time, he rented a cabin in the woods about a mile away and 
moved his family into it. Having temporarily settled his family 
he took a horseback trip through the northern tier of Missouri 
Counties and the southern tier of Iowa Counties. After an ab- 
sence of 15 or 20 days he found himself at the Little Fox Tavern 
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on his way home. This Tavern was on a stream called Little 
Fox, I think in the northwestern part of Clark County. 

The Illinoisan arrived at the tavern late in the afternoon. He 
was from 8 to 12 miles from home. He was anxious to push on 
but his horse had been going lame for hours. He decided to 
remain till morning. He knew nothing of the reputation of the 
place, but it had been considered a rendezvous for the John A. 
Murrel gang for many years. His horse was put into the barn. 
On going to the house he noticed an unusual number of tough 
looking loafers, so he decided to be on his guard. After supper 
he was put in the same bed as was a newly returned Californian. 
Early in the night he had a horrible dream. He dreamed that a 
gang of negroes was murdering his family. He aroused himselt 
with a start and disturbed the Californian, who asked “Are you 
sick?” “No, just a bad dream”. Both settled down again. 
But whether asleep or awake the Illinoisan could see the same 
horrible tragedy. About midnight he commenced to dress him- 
self. He told his dream or vision to the Californian. The latter 
said, “I do not want to stay in this house without a friend with 
me. It has been impressed on me for an hour that something 
horrible has taken place or is about to take place. If you are 
going home I will go with you.” They left their room but could 
find no one about the house. ‘They went to the barn and found 
it locked. They broke the lock, entered and found their horses. 
Soon after, they started for the cabin of the Illinoisan. It had 
rained early in the night and the road was slippery and travel 
somewhat slow with their jaded horses. About two or three 
o’clock in the morning they came in sight of the lonely cabin. 
They saw a light within. This excited the Illinoisan very much. 
The Californian said, “Are you armed?” “No.” “ Well keep 
cool. Do what I tell you. Go to the front door, knock and call 
your wife’s name. I have a splendid Colt’s revolver. I will go 
to the back door.” When the Illinoisan made his presence at the 
front door known there were noise and confusion within. A man 
crowded through the partly opened back door and the Californian 
put the muzzle of his revolver to the man’s side and pulled the 
trigger. The man fell in the back yard. Another crowded into 
the back door to receive a like fate, and so came altogether six 
men to be shot by the unerring revolver. By this time the IIli- 
noisan had broken open the front door. He found his wife and 
three children murdered and his little babe unharmed in its bed! 

The murderers had torn up a portion of the puncheon floor 
and found a pot of gold and silver coin that the Illinoisan had 
placed there before starting on his trip. They were dividing the 
money on a strong home-made table when they were surprised. 
In the confusion they had slipped the table to one side in such a 
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manner as to cause one leg to drop into a large crack in the 
puncheon floor. ‘The back door could not be opened more than a 
tew inches on account of its coming against the table leg. But 
the murderers had squeezed through this narrow opening, one 
at a time to be shot by the revolver in the hand of the Californian 
who stood beside the door in comparative safety. Five of the 
bodies of the murderers were in the back yard at the close of the 
shooting. One of the bodies was found in the brush near by next 
day. 

At the inquest it developed that the murderers consisted of 
the landlord of the Little Fox Tavern and five of the Tavern 
loafers. Before starting out they had blacked themselves and 
put on negro wigs. 

After the inquests and burials the Illinoisan and Californian 
took the babe and departed together. I have never heard of any 
of them since. I think the brother who was left in Missouri, 
the one who first came, also left soon after. It is probable that 
there are old people in the neighborhood of Little Fox Tavern 
who can verify this story. 

EDWIN WALTERS, 
Geologist and Civil Engineer, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico. 


Thought Transmission. 


Chicago, Ill., March 7th, 1908. 

\Ve are firm believers in mental telepathy in our household, 
for my wife and I have evidence of it nearly every day. Often 
when I come home for supper my wife will say, “ What have we 
this evening?” and I can invariably tell, though we may not have 
had it for months. When apart from each other, in writing our 
letters cross one another and we answer each other’s questions 
before the letters are received. 

On the 18th of February last my wife went on a visit and 
took with her what we considered ample funds for the journey. 
Just before her homecoming I wrote her and enclosed a check for 
ten dollars and said: “ You may run short of money.” That 
evening I received a letter from her asking me to send her ten 
dollars. 

Here is another incident which occurred while we were 500 
miles apart on the 22d of February, which being my birthday, a 
boy came into my place of business and one of my clerks asked 
me if I expected a package from one of the department stores. 
I said, “I will wager it is an umbrella that my wife ordered sent 
me for a birthday gift,” and such was the case. She had written 
them to send it to me, and I felt it, though nothing had been said 
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of it. Also when the telephone bell rings I can tell wiedine: it is 
my wife who calls me up. In fact, she can transmit her thoughts 
to me and vice versa. Of that we are both — 

D. W. COLE. 


Chicago, March 16th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
519 W. 149th St., N. Y 


Dear Sir,— 


Your favor of the 11th inst. to hand and in regard to the 
case of thought transference between myself and wife as published 
in Chicago Journal will say that at first we thought it simply 
chance or guess work but as the instances increased we came 
to the conclusion there must be something more than chance. I 
will at times bring her articles from down-town and frequently 
she will say “ How did you know I wanted that?” Well, I don’t 
know how I did know but I knew. On Saturday, March 14th, my 
wife asked me to go to the market for her and told me what to 
get, but while buying the articles I bought a bone and vegetables 
to make a soup. On my return she said “I forgot to tell you to 
get a soup bone and greens to make soup.” So I said, “ Well, I 
got it.” Nothing was said of soup and I just felt she wanted it. 
I tried thought transference on one of my employees. I stood be- 
hind her the other evening and when my wife came in I wanted 
the employee to say sarcastically “Why did you come home so 
early?” and she did say it and my wife said, “ I bet Mr. Cole told 
you to say that for it sounded just like him.” 

As you suggested, we will in the future record each instance 
as it occurs and will forward same to you. Trusting this may be 
of interest to you and will surely write you further, | am 

Yours truly, 
D. W. COLE. 


The above incidents are facts as I can testify to. 
MRS. D. W. COLE. 


| Postmark “ Chicago, IIl., Mar. 16, 9 P. M., 1908.”] 


Foresees Two Visitors. 


Chicago, Ill., March 9th, 1908. 
Some time ago I was preparing an evening lunch. Two 
parties were to be with us, with ourselves making four. 
While dividing lunch into fourths my husband said: “ Better 
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fix two more.” I asked what for. He said, “I don’t know.” 
I did so. 

About six an old friend came by train. She said, “ Did you 
get my message?” We asked what message. ‘“ Why, my 
thought message. I called doctor by name, repeating several 
times, ‘I’m coming, doctor, me, Alice; I’m coming.’ ”’ 

Later a friend called for the evening, making the six for lunch, 

The doctor went down to mail a letter. A neighbor was just 
going out of the door. ‘The janitor was cleaning at the foot of 
the stairs. ‘The doctor thought, “ I wish he had taken my letter,” 
when the neighbor opened the door and reached for the letter to 
mail. What sent him? 

The doctor, alluding to not receiving a check promptly as 
usual, the party called the next day and laughed, saying, “ You 
wondered yesterday about my check.” How did he know? 

MRS. L. A. CROSS. 


Oakland, Cal., April 27th, 1908. 
James Hyslop, Secy. 


Dear Sir,— 


Your communication of April 16th was received just as I was 
leaving Chicago for Cal. I will reply to the best of my ability 
about the telepathic communications you refer to in the Chicago 
Daily Journal. 

The first one referred to I was preparing the evening lunch, 
as stated, when my husband, Dr. H. A. Cross, 560 E. 55th St., 
came and stood looking on (something he very rarely did) and 
asked me to fix two more dishes, and when asked why he wanted 
me to do so said, “ Oh, I don’t know,” and walked off into his 
office and said no more. ‘Then, about six o’clock as I stated, the 
bell rang and on going to the door I found a lady, an old school- 
mate friend of mine, Mrs. Alice G. Lockerby, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., but who is now in Pasadena, 640 Winona Av. California, 
for a short time (perhaps a few weeks). She said when she saw 
me, “ Did you get it?” I said, “ Get what?” ‘“ Why, my mes- 
sage to you. When coming in on the Illinois Central I said, 
aloud, I’m coming to see you, Dr. Cross, it’s me, Alice, I’m com- 
ing, coming to see you, do you get it?” 

I had to cut the description short in the Journal as we were 
limited to 200, words. The friend, Mrs. Lockerby, has long prac- 
tised telepathy with a favorite sister (now deceased) very suc- 
cessfully and is an old spiritualist also. Her father and mother 
were of the same belief. 


To go back to the main subject, a little later the gentleman 
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friend called, making the two Dr. had caught the thought about. 
He is now passed over. Could not corroborate the circumstance 
as we did not mention it to him nor to the couple who were 
spending the evening with us. Yes, it is true, every word. Mrs. 
Lockerby and Dr. Cross are the only ones you could write to. 

The next circumstance of the druggist coming back to get 
the letters was like this. Dr. had written some letters and 
started down the stairs to mail them. He saw the janitor was 
cleaning at the foot of the stairs; also saw the druggist nearing 
the foot on his way down ahead of him. He thought, “I wish 
Mr. Bowen would take my letters and I would not have to step 
in the wet,” but still did not put his thought into words. Just 
as he had got to the bottom step the door opened and the drug- 
gist looked in and reached out his hand for the letters. Not a 
word was said why he did it at that time, but later Dr. asked him 
why he did it. He laughed and said, “ Oh, I don’t know.” His 
name is R. R. Bowen, 560 E. 55th St., same number as ours. 
He might remember it or not, I could not say, as he is not in 
that line of thought at all. 

The circumstance of the check was not exactly right in the 
Journal, as it was a lady instead of a gentleman who was to send 
it. Dr. spoke of it to me several times that day and wondered 
why the delay was, as the family was usually the most prompt in 
their payments. The next day she, Mrs. Clark, (who had for- 
merly lived in the flat above and was an intimate friend) called 
and in her unusually jolly way said, “ Dr., you were thinking 
yesterday and wondering why I did not send the check as 
promptly as usual, weren't you?) Now don’t deny it, / know you 
were.’ Of course it took him a little by surprise and he turned 
it off some way. ‘That happened somewhere about eight years 
ago I should think. Could not tell anything as to the dates of 
any. Mrs. Clark died about two years ago. The circumstance 
of the druggist and the letter was somewhere about three years 
ago I should think. That of Mrs. A. G. Lockerby about four or 
five years ago as near as I can remember. Of course Dr. H. A. 
Cross (my husband) can corroborate them all. We have had 
many little happenings like that in our lives but those I have 
written about stand out as the most to interest the public. We 
are both spiritualists, have been for years, but do not accept all 
the phenomena we get in our investigation. 

There is one little circumstance I might tell you in my own 
experience of a different nature. I lost an only brother about 
4 years ago, who lived near Watkins, N. Y. His name was J. E. 
Beattie. I was not able to attend the funeral, being very ill 
myself. His son lives on the home farm and I visited there the 
first time last fall about Oct. Ist or thereabouts. We were all 
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sitting seine a bane wood stove, the night siden chilly. I was 
partly behind it. ‘The conversation was being mostly among the 
others in the room at the time. I had a large Maltese cat on 
my lap (which was a great pet of my brother’s). She lay on her 
side fast asleep or with eyes closed. I was gently stroking her 
side. All the time I was thinking how many times he had done 
the same thing, perhaps. All at once I felt as though some one 
was stroking my hand. I was very quiet and waited for develop- 
ments. Pretty soon a light appeared, sort of a white, misty 
light near the kitty’s head and a hand, quite large like a man’s, 
could be plainly seen by me, and it began to stroke her head, 
which was laid on its side. When the stroking motion com- 
menced she sort of raised her head and stuck up her nose, still 
keeping her eyes closed as though she was enjoying it to the full. 
It lasted perhaps a half minute. I was very much pleased as 
I had never been able to get much myself. 

On retiring that evening I was standing before the dresser 
unbraiding my hair and on looking up in the glass, saw my 
brother plainly, as though he were alive standing with his hand 
on my shoulder smiling at me. I saw him twice after that in 
other parts of the house. I did not mention the circumstances to 
any of the family as they were very bitter in regard of such 
things. When | first went into the house | seemed to feel his 
presence very strong. 

I don't know as this part will interest you but thought I would 
write it. It goes to show that the cat as well as / felt the stroke 
of that spirit hand, that is all. 

You are at liberty to use anything I may have at any time in 
any way you choose. I shall be in Oakland probably till about 
May 10th, then will go to Los Angeles. My address here in 
Oakland till then will be 276 Oakland Av. Oakland, Cal. Aiter 
that Gen. Delivery, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Yours respectfully, 


MRS. ISA A. CROSS. 


Chicago, Ill., May 20th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


519 West 149th St., 
New York City. 


My dear Doctor,— 


In reply to your communication of May 4th, ‘08, will state 
that the incidents as related by Mrs. Cross, and published in the 
Chicago Daily Journal, actually took place. I am unable to give 
exact dates at this time but assure you that it was a few years 
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ago, perhaps five years. In writing an account of those interest- 
ing happenings Mrs. Cross was very much limited in space al- 
lowed by the Journal, so that interesting detail is somewhat lack- 
ing in her account of them. The circumstances and conditions 
attending that matter of the druggist coming to take the letter 
I had written and desired to drop into the mail box, are as fol- 
lows: I occupy apartments for office and residence over a drug 
store, up one flight of stairs. There is no elevator in the building. 
In the drug store is a public telephone through which people 
living in the building, who have no private ‘phone of their own, 
are sometimes called, the druggist or his clerk being in the habit 
of stepping out of the drug store and to the entrance or hallways 
leading to the apartments above, to ring the bell of the person 
called for over the ‘phone. 

These stairways and hallways are frequently washed by the 
janitor who uses a pail of water and a cloth or sponge. On the 
occasion referred to by Mrs. Cross I had written a letter and went 
down-stairs to drop it in the mail box in front of the building. 
As I went out into the hall at top of the stairs I found or saw the 
janitor (a very large man) was upon his knees with his pail of 
water at the foot of the stairs, so that it looked like a difficult 
problem to get out to mail my letter. The outside door swings 
inward, so that the large janitor down on all fours with his 
pail of water at the foot of the stairs completely blocked the 
passage for the time being. As I was walking down the stairs 
with the letter in my hand the druggist came to the door outside 
and opened the outside door a little, all he could with the janitor 
being inside upon all fours washing the lower steps or stairs, and 
inquired of the janitor if a certain lady (Mrs. Eastland, the owner 
of the building) was then in her apartments, saying that there 
was a telephone call for her. The janitor replied that she was not 
at home. The druggist at once withdrew and allowed the door 
to close, and he went back into his store or at least went part of 
the way there, when something impelled him to return a second 
time to the hallway outside door, by which time I had nearly 
reached the foot of the stairs, and he (the druggist) opened the 
door again and reached up and took the letter from my hand 
without a word having been spoken between us, and he disap- 
peared from the door the second time, passing out of my sight 
both times, and he dropped my letter in the mail box which is 
secured to a post out at the edge of the sidewalk in front of his 
store door, not in sight from the stairs upon which I stood at the 
time. The next time I met the druggist I inquired of him as to 
why, or how he happened to come back to mail my letter for me. 
a looked a little dazed and replied smiling, “ Why, I don’t 

now.” 
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to return and mail my letter for me. I understood it perfectly 
well but he was sort of dazed about it. His reaching over the 
prostrate form of the janitor for my letter and mailing it for me 
spared me the disagreeable experience of getting past the large 
janitor in the limited space between the foot of the stairs and the 
outside door with the door swinging inward instead of outward. 

I regard this incident as a good example of thought transfer- 
ence. 

The other incidents referred to by Mrs. Cross will have to 
be taken up at another time by me if you still desire it after read- 
ing this, as I cannot give any more time to it today. 

Kindly acknowledge receipt of this and favor me with your 
opinion of it. 

Cordially yours, 
H. A. CROSS. 


Thinks and Gets ’Phone Call. 


. Chicago, Ill., March 11th, 1908. 

Mentally I receive thoughts of the coming of friends or letters, 
and while talking of friends they often call me up by telephone. 

Several days before the announcement I was impressed that 
Col. Lewis was to be a judge of last week's essays, and last week 
I received the impression [that] “ The Witching Hour” would 
be the play offered next. 

A man opening his door to admit an acquaintance, saw stand- 
ing on the stoop a friend and wondered why he did not come in, 
but said nothing. The friend was admitted about twenty minutes 
after and the man asked, “ Why didn’t you come in before?” 
The friend, surprised, replied, “ Why, I just arrived.” It was 
difficult to convince the man that his friend had not been there 
before, but on his way, thinking deeply of him. The thought 
projection had made his ego visible before his arrival. 

Sitting out-of-doors, I suddenly desired to enter the house, 
did so, and took up a book belonging to a friend; in a few min- 
utes the telephone rang; I thought it was the owner of the book, 
my impression was correct, and we spoke of mental telepathy, 
which occurs frequently between us. 


JEAN LYTLE CRAWFORD. 


Chicago, Ill., April 28th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City. 
Dear Sir,— 
Yes, the account in the Daily Journal is correct. The tele- 
phone incident occurred one Saturday evening about eight o’clock, 


The fact is, doctor, my thought reached him and caused him 
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September, 1907. My friend had been trying to get me on the 
‘phone for about fifteen minutes before succeeding and believe 
this was why I went directly to the case for the book as I had 
not thought of it or my friend before entering the house. To the 
best of our remembrance it was the autumn of 1901, my brother 
went to call on his friend,—both are now living in Chicago— 
who experienced the phenomenon of seeing my brother’s ego. My 
brother has never been a believer in physical [psychical] phenom- 
ena but much against his will declares, “ It is possible’, owing to 
an experience he received at Little Rock, Ark., Sunday, April 
12th, 1908, at 1.50 A. M. Detained by a belated train he walked 
about to get an idea of the city. Passing through a quiet street 
thinking what a beautiful moonlight night it was, he was sud- 
denly conscious of some one behind him. Turning he saw on 
the opposite side a man running without a hat. Thinking the 
man was after him he stopped but when the man reached a tree 
opposite he disappeared and my brother crossed, looked around 
the tree but saw no one. He then noticed there was a house 
which set back from the street surrounded by a fence, and this 
tree, about forty inches around, was on the curb, and as he had 
not taken his eyes away could not account for the man’s disap- 
pearance. After looking about he stood wondering when it sud- 
denly occurred to him he had not heard the man’s footsteps, who 
was bareheaded and clothed in gray. Then he thought of our 
talks at home on phenomena and the possible explanation, so 
feeling rather queer he hurried to the station. In my sister’s 
account the doctor referred to was my husband, C. H. Crawford, 
who just before his death completed a book containing much of 
his investigations. “ Natural Laws Governing the Mortal and 
Immortal Worlds,” [of] which I shall be pleased to send a copy if 
you care to have it. In his last illness he would describe persons 
he saw in the room even to the color of their garments. He had 
heart trouble and he went suddenly. As he fell across the bed 
he exclaimed, “ Mother, father!” After failing to revive him, it 
was then I screamed and his spirit spoke “ Don’t make such a 
fuss.” With a sigh he was gone and I was silenced. ; 

January, 1903, I awakened one bitter cold night hearing a 
chorus of childish voices singing, one little voice clear as a bell 
above the rest. Listening a few seconds I stirred, when my hus- 
band spoke asking, “Do you hear anything?” I answered 
“Yes.” He asked, “ What do you hear?” I replied, “ Children. 
singing.” He said, “I have been listening and am glad you have 
heard them.” It had now ceased and at his request I looked 
out of the window which opened on a lawn. All was quiet and 
cold. It was ten minutes of two. The singing sounded as if it 
was in a room above us but there was only the roof. 
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In the winter of 1902 I was sitting in my room at twilight 
thinking of my husband, who was out of town, when there ap- 
peared before me a figure clothed in white. As I leaned toward 
it to get a better view, it receded and slowly vanished. As I 
could see through it I concluded it was an etherialization. 

When I have more time will write you of other experiences. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN LYTLE CRAWFORD. 


Chicago, Ill., June 8th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


New York City. 
Dear Sir,— 


Dr. Crawford’s death occurred April 28th, 1904, after an ill- 
ness due to heart trouble, dating from April 4th. During this 
month he several times described forms visible to himself alone. 
One day at twilight he remarked to me “ What do all these people 
want?” I asked, “ What people?” ‘‘ Do you not see them in 
this room?” he asked. I replied, “ No, you see them clairvoy- 
antly. Do you not know them?” “No, and that is why I 
wonder why they are here.” 

One day he described a spirit known to us as Lenore, as being 
dressed in light blue, who remained in his room the greater part 
of the day. 

Regarding the singing heard in January, 1903, it was music 
from unknown spheres. Under the circumstances it would have 
been an utter impossibility to ascribe it to mortal children. Sev- 
eral years before this, the doctor being slightly ill, I was sitting 
with him, reading, when he awoke and asked, ‘“‘ Are you sing- 
ing?” I answered, “No.” He said, “ Who is that singing?” 
I replied, “ I hear no singing.” He said, “ Do you mean to say 
you do not hear it?” I replied, “I certainly do not.” He re- 
marked, “ It is very strange.” In after years when we became in- 
terested in spirit return we concluded he heard that singing 
clairaudiently. The apparition I saw in my room in 1902 was not 
suggested to me by limbs of trees, as I was seated facing the side 
wall and thinking of my husband, who had left that day for a 
short trip. The figure was swathed in white like an East Indian, 
was not recognizable, although I was impressed it was a man, 
and as he receded I could see the outlines of the door through him. 

When we began investigating, my two sisters, the doctor and 
[1] myself, [and] occasionally my mother, sat in the dark to- 
gether for concentration and to see what might develop. The 
doctor began to see clairvoyantly and developed a phase of com- 
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posing poetry, as did my sister Ada. I occasionally would get 
prophetic visions. In the darkness before me would appear an il- 
luminated space, whereon would be depicted a scene as real as if 
I looked out of the window and saw it on the street. The Sat- 
urday night prior to the 17th of February, 1905, (This occurred 
after the doctor’s death) sitting in our dark circle, there appeared 
before my eyes the dome, spires and roofs of buildings covered 
with snow under a blue starry sky. As I described this picture, 
or vision, and remarked it looked like Russia, the scene changed 
to two huge barred doors before which was a dais. On it stood 
an imperial chair empty. I at once exclaimed ‘“ There is danger 
for the Royal family of Russia, a member of it will be assassi- 
nated.” Duke Sergius was assassinated at the Kremlin, Feb. 
1ith. The pictures of the Kremlin I at once recognized as the 
counterpart of my vision of spires and dome. 

We do not sit very often now so have not been in condition 
to receive much. Have been endeavoring to get my brother to 
write you his experiences but he has not found time (he being a 
traveling auditor.) He left home this morning again and said, 
“Just say I vouch for the accuracy of your statements. I 
couldn’t tell it clearer myself.” He does not know the present 
address of the gentleman who saw his ego. Presume you re- 
ceived book sent. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN LYTLE CRAWFORD. 


The statements made by my sister are as she related them 
at the time they occurred. 


ADA VICTORIA RANKIN. 


[Not dated.] 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir,— 
My sister’s account referred to in my letter is Miss Raakin’s. 
She related to me her experience of being informed of the death 


of my husband the same day it occurred. Will endeavor to 
answer your other questions soon. 


Sincerely, 
JEAN LYTLE CRAWFORD. 


Called to Son in Hospital. 


Chicago, IIll., March 11th, 1908. 
My sister’s son was taken to the hospital after a brief illness. 
They were to inform her as to his condition, and should he be- 
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come worse to telephone immediately. One evening she said 
to her husband suddenly: “ Something keeps impressing me to 
go to the hospital; Douglas is worse.” He replied, “If he was 
they would let you know.” Paying no heed to this, she made 
all haste. Upon her arrival she was asked if she had received 
their telephone message. She replied, “ No, but I felt that my 
son was worse.” ‘They informed her he was dying. She ar- 
rived just in time to receive his last recognition. 

My brother had been quite well and one day I left him sit- 
ting in his chair while I went down-stairs to lunch, leaving him 
with my sister. I had been gone but a few minutes when I heard 
distinctly, “The doctor is dead.” Less than a minute after re- 
ceiving this mental message I heard a most terrific scream from 
my sister. I ran up-stairs, and when I reached his room found 
him lying across the bed dead. 


ADA VICTORIA RANKIN. 


[Not dated. Received in July, 1908.] 
Dear Sir :— 


I hope you will pardon my seeming neglect in [not] answering 
yours of May 22d. It was my son-in-law, Dr. Crawford, to whom 
you have reference. ‘The experience of which my daughter (Miss 
Ada Rankin) speaks. I was present and distinctly recall her 
making the remark: “ The Doctor is dead.” 

Yours truly, 
(MRS.) I. RANKIN. 


Chicago, Ill., May 19th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
519 West 149th St., 
New York City. 
Dear Sir :— 


The “ Chicago Journal” printed my letter relative to my ex- 
perience correctly. The experience connected with the death of 
my brother (brother-in-law, Dr. Crawford) was at 3.30 P. M. on 
the 28th of April, 1904. I received the sentence, “ The doctor is 
dead ’’ mentally but so clear and distinct, as if a voice had really 
spoken. It was a shock accompanied by a sick, depressed sensa- 
tion. I remarked to my mother at the time, who remembers the 
incident, and she in replying attempted to dispel such an idea. 
In less than a minute she saw I was correct. My sister can cor- 
roborate my statement as to her son and if you communicate 
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with her she can give full accounts of her experience. Her ad- 
dress is Mrs. Frank A. Paine, 1733 Wilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

At various times | have been awakened out of a sound sleep 
to see some unknown person standing beside my bed. Upon one 
occasion I was awakened as usual by an ordinary sized woman 
standing at my bedside with dark hair hanging about her head 
and some sort of a dark dress on. She frightened me, as ap- 
paritions had heretofore always appeared in white. Remember- 
ing my door was locked I realized it was a visitor from the spirit 
world. 1 did not speak as I had been told not to, as by so doing 
I would break conditions. I steadily looked at her and she at me. 
Raising my head and leaning forward to obtain a better view of 
this stranger, she slowly receded, passing around the head of 
my sister’s bed which was about three feet from mine. The bed 
being enamel | saw her pass through the head at the farther side 
on to her bed, when to me she disappeared and at the same time 
my sister called to me and I answered her saying “ What is it, 
dear?” ‘ There is some one in the room,” she replied. I said, 
“ I know there is, it is a spirit visitor.” “ Well” she said, * I just 
saw somecne on my bed.” She immediately fell asleep again 
while | remained awake some time thinking how marvelous we 
should both see the apparition in the same place at the same time. 

Hoping these accounts to be satisfactory. 

I remain respectfully, 
ADA VICTORIA RANKIN. 


This is to verify my sister’s statement. I awakened out of a 
sound sleep and saw the same apparition. 


LILLIAN RANKIN. 


Philadelphia, Pa. [Not dated. Received June Ist, 1908.—J. H.] 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Doctor,— 


Received a letter from you asking me to corroborate an ex- 
perience | had during my son’s illness. In your letter you have 
connected two experiences in one; the experience that came to me 
and the one | have heard my sister, Miss Ada Rankin, explain 
coming to her regarding Dr. Crawford’s death. I will relate the 
one to me in full. 

On the eve of May 25th, 1905, after returning from our physi- 
cian who had banished all fear of my son being dangerously ill, 
as he had just returned from the hospital where my son was. An 
‘hour after, I sat eating my evening meal when from the unseen I 
caught these words, “ Go to the hospital, do not wait to finish. 
Go.” Getting up immediately I mentioned the same to my hus- 
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band. He desired me to finish my meal nevertheless. I obeyed 
the summons and when I arrived at the hospital I was told a 
message had been sent, “ My son was dying.” It was true, for 
only a few moments elapsed before death claimed him. 
Trusting this complies with your request I remain, 
Sincerely, 
MARY R. PAINE. 


Premonition of Disaster. 


Chicago, Ill., March 4th, 1908. 

I have in mind an incident which happened a few months 
back. I was hurrying home one evening and just what news I 
was to hear I did not know. I felt, however, that something 
dreadful had happened. I had been thinking of my brother up 
in Wisconsin whom | had not seen for more than a year. That 
evening I was unusually unhappy and restless. When I arrived 
home | knew that my sister had something to say to me. “ Tell 
me. What is it?” | demanded. She threw out her arms and 
then let them fall to her side. I caught one glimpse of her face, 
she had been crying; that was enough for me. I looked straight 
at her, waiting. But I didn’t speak. I was thinking. ‘“ What 
have you done with that telegram?” I demanded. I began to 
search for it eagerly, not looking at the hand she held out to me. 
Then all of a sudden I slipped over to her chair and read the fol- 
lowing: “ Jack dead. Funeral Sunday.” 


NAT. BORQUEST. 


Chicago, April 19th, [1908]. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
519 West 149th St., N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—Replying to yours of the 16th inst. regarding my 
letter which was published in the Chicago Daily Journal, would 
say that the incidents stated therein are correct. However, I 
made no mention at the time of being a believer in mental telep- 
athy or thought-transference and am not desirous of entering 
into the Society referred to in your circular. 

Very truly, 
NAT. BORQUEST. 


Chicago, Ill., April 23rd, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Secretary, 


American Institute for Scientific Research, 
519 West 149th St., N. Y. City. 


Dear Sir:—Replying to your letter of the 21st inst., would 
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say that I am not sufficiently interested to go into detail or give 
the matter in question further consideration. ‘The telegram re- 
ferred to is the possession of my sister and it would require some 
clever strategy to procure same from her. She knows nothing 
regarding the publication of the article in the Journal, and as I 
have no desire to take the matter up with her, | would ask you to 
kindly let this rest for the present. Perhaps later I will be in a 
better position to procure the telegram and forward same, to- 
gether with her name and address, however, not until I have con- 
sulted her regarding the matter. 
Regretting my inability to be of service in this instance, 
I am very truly yours, 


NATHANIEL BORQUEST. 


Hostess Expected Him. 


Chicago, Ill., March 11th, 1908. 

I was undecided whether I should attend a certain function or 
not and for two hours experienced a great deal of discomfort. 
At the end of that time the sympathetic thoughts conquered over 
the thoughts that said stay. When I arrived at my destination 
and asked the hostess if she had been thinking of me she an- 
swered, “ Nearly every minute until you came.” 

Just the other day a thought came to me as I was riding on a 
certain street car that I might see an old teacher of mine coming 
home from school, as she lived on that same street. As I neared 
the street where she lived I was surprised to see another teacher 
who always went home with her. 1 looked up and saw that she 
had just parted from my old teacher, who was entering her home. 
I was not surprised, as I had a feeling I would see her. 

In the first instance, according to my view, I was in a passive 
mood, so the intense desire prevailed in my mind until I acted as it 
desired—that is, power of thought aided with desire. The other 
was a premonition. 


BEN DAVIDSON. 


Chicago, Ill., May 25th, 1908. 


Mr. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter regarding Chicago Daily 
Journal will say that they have reported me correctly. As I 
was not interested sufficiently I did not keep the exact date, 
which occurred about two weeks before its appearance in the 
aforementioned paper. The teacher in question, Miss Elizabeth 
Blish, resides at 28th Street and Indiana Avenue, exact number 
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I have forgotten, but inasmuch as she had lived in that locality 
for some time she would be known to postmen. 

Regret to state that I am not interested enough to ask her to 
write out an account whether she experienced any thoughts of a 
pupil four or five years ago. Can only say further on my word 
of honor that as I stated in the paper so it happened. 

Very sincerely, 


BEN DAVIDSON. 


[Miss Blish writes that she does not recall the incident, 
but that Mr. Davidson is a person whose statements can be 
accepted without any question.—Editor. ] 


Has Divorce Premonition. 


Chicago, Ill., March 13th, 1908. 

In 1900 I was living on a farm in western Illinois. We had 
no rural delivery so the neighbors would bring each other’s mail. 
At this time my wife was in Chicago. We parted without any 
feeling of umbrage. I received several letters of an endearing 
nature from her, but one day when a neighbor had gone to town 
for the mail, and about the time for them to return, a strange 
feeling came over me, and before the messenger arrived I was 
seized with a sinking spell. I saw the letter and realized that it 
was of a most unpleasant nature. It was from a firm of lawyers 
in Chicago announcing that my wife had employed them to file 
suit for divorce. 

When I came to Chicago to defend myself, I found my wife 
by an exercise of these same powers. 


MILLARD F. DONEY. 


Chicago, Ill., April 21, 1908. 
James H. Hyslop, Esq., 


Your letter of the 18th received. As I have not got a copy 
of my article published in the Journal I am unable to say 
whether I was correctly quoted or not. The time I received the 
letter was September, about the 10th of the month, 1900. I do 
not remember that I spoke to any one at the time because there 
was no one at the house but an old man about seventy years old. 
I am of a reticent nature on all subjects, especially of this char- 
acter, as I often thought the fault was mine. At the time the 
messenger was bringing the letter I had a sinking spell, sweat 
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stood on my forehead, I was unable to understand what was the 
matter with me. 

In section B, article 4, referring to finding of water or min- 
eral, will say I had a well drilled on my farm in Whiteside 
County, Illinois, the township of Gardenplane. 1 was acquainted 
with a man who claimed he could tell me where I would find 
water. He cut a forked stick from a plum tree and walked around 
the yard with the fork of the stick turned up. After he had 
walked a few moments the fork of the stick commenced to turn 
down. Presently he stopped and said, “ Here is water.” He 
walked in three different directions and then said, “ You will 
find water at forty-two feet below the surface.” I had the well 
drilled where he said and got water at forty-two feet. This 
man’s name is Wm. Right, of Albany, Ill. Wishing your So- 
ciety success I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
MILLARD F. DONEY. 


Chicago, Ill., April 26th, 1908. 
James H. Hyslop, Esq., 

Dear Sir :—Replying to yours of the 22d will say that as I am 
now impressed, about one-half of what I wrote and sent to the 
Journal appeared. The rest met the fate of the editor’s judg- 
ment and his blue pencil. No, I do not remember seeing any 
one at the time I had the sinking spell. I recovered in a few 
moments but remained weak for some time. Mr. Wright will 
corroborate what I have told you regarding the well. 
Respectfully yours, 

MILLARD F. DONEY. 


April 29th, 1908. 
[We divies from the published letter only that portion of it 
devoted to the narrative of the incidents.—J. H. H.] 


Mind Thwarts Cupid. 


Chicago, Ill., March 11th, 1908. 

A short time ago I was thinking intently of a friend whose 
whereabouts were unknown to me, as she had traveled consid- 
erably, andiI had not heard from her for nearly two years; in 
less than a week from the time my thoughts were turned toward 
her a letter from her came postmarked Tulser, Okla. 

Another more impressive incident recently came to my ob- 
servation which was of interest to me personally. 
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A young lady formed an attachment and became engaged to 
a young man. The girl’s mother had planned an alliance with 
another young man whom she, the mother, preferred. Her per- 
sistent thoughts in this direction completely overpowered the 
generally considered headstrong girl, and she voluntarily came 
over to her mother’s opinion, giving up the man she was really 
in love with, and married the mother’s choice through the power 
of thought transference. 

Almost daily I receive verifications of mental telepathy. 

MRS. E. TAYLOR DODGE. 


Chicago, IIll., April 21, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, New York. 


Dear Sir:—The Chicago Daily Journal reported my state- 
ments accurately. The incidents referred to regarding the young 
girl occurred during the summer of 1906. The wedding was con- 
summated the following Autumn. I could not in justice to my 
friends give names corroborating these facts. The parties in- 
volved in this affair would resent the idea that thought-trans- 
ference had brought about the union, but I know whereof I speak 
as I was in close touch with all parties concerned during the 
period, and moreover have had experience in the power of thought 
transference. The mother ‘and daughter mentioned are close 
friends of mine, hence corroborative names might bring unpleas- 
ant notoriety. 

Psychic phenomena is [are] to me an assured fact. I can, if 
necessary, furnish references as to my own standing and veracity. 

At first this marriage seemed a failure, presumably on account 
of the young husband’s inability to procure as luxurious sur- 
roundings as the girl’s taste and habits had been accustomed to. 
At present, circumstances have adjusted themselves to happy 
conditions and I have no doubt but what the result will be better 
than if the girl’s first choice had had its way. 

I have not enquired of my friend in Oklahoma why she wrote 
me at that particular time after waiting nearly two years? For 
my own satisfaction I will now proceed to do so, since you have 
called my attention to it. 

Very sincerely, 
E. TAYLOR DODGE. 


Affected a Whole Family. 


Chicago, Ill., March 5th, 1908. 
In a western farmhouse one Monday morning, the family 
rose, ate breakfast and went about their usual tasks. The farmer 
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himself, who was also a shoemaker, began work in his shop. His 
wife went about the weekly washing. The two older sons har- 
nessed the team and drove to the wood lot, while the youngest 
went to finish the “ chores ” and do some odd jobs at the barn. 

Two hours later the shoemaker laid aside his tools and his 
unfinished task, his wife put away her tubs with the washing 
half completed, and the boys came from wood lot and barn; all 
moved by the same inexplicable feeling of awe, of dread, of fore- 
boding, which made it impossible to continue in the usual rou- 
tine. They spent the day quietly together under the spell of 
that mysterious something which had reached out from the un- 
known and laid its touch upon their spirits. 

One son, the oldest, was working in a northern lumber camp 
beyond the reach, at that time, of communication by telegraph. 
When a letter came it bore the tidings of his death. He had 
been injured in the woods that Monday morning, and that same 


day had died. 
MAY ELLIS. 


Chicago, Ill., April 27th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:—Replying to your inquiry of the 16th, in regard 
to my letter in the “ Witching Hour” contest, would say that | 
endeavored to relate the experience exactly as I heard it told 
several years ago by a Universalist minister to his Sunday school 
class. The incident occurred in the family, I think, of his grand- 
father, so that it must date back a good many years and you 
probably could not get the story now from any eye-witness of 
the affair. I will give you the address of the one who told it, at 
least the last address | have, which is perhaps a year old, Rev. 
E. C. Downey, 609 Fifth Avenue, Spokane, Wash. (I give the 
street and number from memory, but if he is still in Spokane a 
letter would doubtless reach him there, even without the street.) 
If you should care to write him in regard to this please enclose 
the clipping, or in some way make it clear to him that I have not 
published any names or written of it in any unpleasant way. I 
fear, however, that the story has traveled too far (as is no doubt 
often your experience with such stories) to make it of any 
scientific value, even though it has passed through the mouths of 
people who have every intention of speaking the truth. 

Kindly pardon my lack of promptness in replying to your 
inquiry ; I have been rather crowded with work. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAY ELLIS. 
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Spokane, Wash., May 8th, 1908. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 
New York City. 


My dear Sir:—In answer to your favor of the Ist inst. would 
say that the story as told by Mrs. May Ellis is correct as it was 
told me by my mother. The details of the story are as follows. 

Somewhere about 1840, my grandfather, Mr. H. H. Van Nor- 
man, moved from Vermont to Northern New York, settling on a 
farm a mile east of the village of Ft. Jackson. In the winter he 
made shoes, having his workshop in a room next to the kitchen 
in the farmhouse. ‘The oldest son, Edward Van Norman, be- 
coming of age, married and went to the far West, settling in 
Northern Michigan, and began life as a lumberman. Sometime 
later, early one Monday morning in the ’50s, the family arose as 
usual and after the breakfast was over each went to their tasks 
for the day. The father to the shoeshop, the mother to the 
washing, one son to the barn to care for the cattle, two sons took 
a team to the woods, one of the girls to washing the breakfast 
dishes and cooking, one to the chambers to put the beds in order 
and one, my mother, to the spinning wheel. About ten o’clock a 
strange feeling possessed the whole family, young and old alike. 
Each thought it some coming illness though they felt no pain, 
simply an intense awe, a dread foreboding as if something awful 
was about to happen. Every one thought it peculiar to himself 
and learned that others of the family were affected the same way 
only when he reached the kitchen. ‘The washing was left in the 
tubs, the tools in the shop were arranged in order, the spinning 
was put aside, the sifted flour was put back in the bin and the 
baking postponed, the boys returned from the wuods and could 
give no reason other than the rest. The Sabbath that had just 
passed seemed to have returned to the family intensified in its 
solemnity. The father took down the Bible and began to read 
when the weights of the old kitchen clock fell to the floor, the 
cords that held them had broken. ‘The father looked from his 
Bible and said, “ Something has happened.” ‘The members soon 
had put on their Sunday clothes. Few words were spoken dur- 
ing the day. The strange something that had reached out from 
the unknown and touched their spirits would not let go. ‘The 
next morning it was gone and the family took up the tasks 
where they had laid them aside the day before. Every one 
asked, “ What was it?” but none answered. ‘The next week a 
letter came stating that on that Monday morning Edward had 
gone with his men to the woods and was felling trees. At ten 
o'clock a limb from a falling tree had broken off and flying some 
distance hit Edward on the neck, killing him almost instantly. 

I have heard my mother tell this story so many times that it 
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is impressed upon my mind very vividly. She is now dead. 
But there are two of the girls and one boy still living who were 
present. I will write them and have them confirm the story for 
you. 

I presume that you are gathering instances of similar nature 
for your study and publications. Have been following your find- 
ings with much interest, and have done some work myself and 
lectured occasionally on my own conclusions and the reasons for 
the same. I have some other stories that are very interesting 
that you might care to have. 

Prof. Chas. Dole, for a number of years president of Norwich 
University, at Northfield, Vt., told me one day the following. 

His brother had enlisted and gone to the Civil War. One 
cold winter’s evening the family at home were sitting around 
the old fire-place talking about the war and why they had not 
heard lately from the one at the front. ‘The conversation had 
ceased, the fire was burning low and every one had been occupied 
with his own thoughts for some time when the door quietly 
opened and in came the servant girl, an Irish Catholic, dressed 
only in her night-clothes, as she had retired some time before, 
and began to act the part of a soldier. Soon she lay down upon 
the couch and appeared to be sick; picked imaginary lice off 
herself and finally went through the agonies of dying, at last 
lying stiff and rigid with even the pallor of death upon her face. 
Thus she lay for some time and finally arose and went to her 
room. ‘The mother remarked, “ is dead.” The next 
morning the girl denied having left her room and the family 
never told her what she had done the night before. Upon in- 
vestigation the family found that the boy in the army had been 
taken prisoner and to Libby Prison, where they believe that he 
died upon the night and in the manner enacted by the servant 
girl. 

Do not know the address of Prof. Dole, as he is no longer 
connected with the University. His brother is Rev. Walter Dole, 
of Northfield, Vt. You will find him a very fine man, very will- 
ing to answer any question you may ask. He and I have studied 
together and often discussed your works. If you care to con- 
firm the above story by getting his version you may feel free to 
use my name in writing to him. Another incident that came my 
way and very interesting to me, although told many times, yet 
never came to my observation save this once, is as follows: 

Mr. E. Howe lay sick unto death in the home of his sister, 
Miss Maria Howe, at Northfield, Vt. As their pastor I called 
often to see him and her. He became gradually worse and one 
day Miss Howe and I were talking about how much longer her 
brother would live. “He will not die right away,” she said, 
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“ because the birds have not come yet.” Then she told me how 
the birds always came and announced a death in her family. 
The next day I called and while there little sparrows, about six, 
came and picked at the window, chirped and picked again, and 
flew away. Miss Howe then turned to me and said, “ He will 
die before night,” and he did. 

A lady here in Spokane with whom I have studied, has some 
very interesting instances to tell. I will get them and have them 
confirmed for you if you desire. 

Trusting that you may find something in all this that will be 
of interest to you, and assuring you that I will be very pleased 
to be of any service to you that I may in the future, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 

EDWARD C. DOWNEY. 


Three Cases of Telepathy. 


March 11th, 1908. 

Many instances of the truth of the theory of mental telepathy 
have been known to happen among my family. One often com- 
mented upon is having the same thought strike several at the 
same time, and when one would express some idea, another 
would say, “ That is just what I was going to say.” 

Several weeks ago, my little son, who sleeps with me, said, 
upon awakening, ‘“ Mamma, I dreamed that you and I were on 
the train going to Indianapolis to see aunt Flora.” I had 
dreamed the same thing and the details of our dreams were the 
same in each case. 

A friend told me that one night last week she had awakened 
in the night with a strange feeling of fear, and before she could 
call for help she had gone into a trance-like state which lasted 
about a minute. Upon recovery she said to her husband, “I 
know sister is dead.” Almost immediately the telephone rang, 
and the news of the sudden death of a dear sister was delivered 
them by long distance. 


MRS. JESSIE D. EVANS. 


Kankakee, Ill., April 21st, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—In response to your letter of the 17th regarding 
my son and I having a similar dream on the same night, will say 
that the Chicago Journal quoted me correctly in every detail. 
As to the exact date of the occurrence I cannot say, having taken 
no note of it, but it happened sometime during this past winter. 
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My son, who is too young to send any account of the dream, 
being only seven years of age, related his dream upon arising, 
and I exclaimed, having had the same vision just before awaking. 
The fact that the details were still fresh in his mind would tend 
to prove that it had just happened to him and this also would 
show that the dreams had occurred simultaneously to each of us. 
I can tell of no other remarkable instance of mental telepathy in 
my life, but might say in explanation of the above that my little 
son and I have always lived in close accord with each other, 
more so than is usual with mother and child. We sleep together 
and I have noticed many little incidents of thought transference, 
but none of any great importance. 
Respectfully yours, 
JESSIE D. EVANS. 


Sees Visitor Four Hundred Miles Away. 


Chicago, Ill., March 14th, 1908. 

A neighbor dropped in for an afternoon call and had just 
seated herself at a window that commanded a view of the street 
and her home when she exclaimed: “As ‘I live, there goes Dan 
Rivers to my house!” As she hastily donned her wrap she ex- 
plained that Mr. Rivers was the sweetheart of her daughter that 
had been dead for fifteen years, and that she had not seen him 
since that time. 

In a short time our neighbor returned very much crestiallen 
and said it was not Dan, although she could have sworn that it 
was he that passed. 

The first words she said to me the next morning were: 
“What do you think, Dan Rivers came this morning!” I re- 
plied that it was really he whom she saw pass in the afternoon, 
but she said that was impossible as he started from his home, 
about 400 miles distant, in the afternoon of the previous day, and 
I have no doubt the message she received was one unconsciously 
sent at the time the journey was begun. 


MISS GRACE FRY. 


Chicago, Ill., April 27th, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Sec., 
Dear Sir:—In reply to your favor of the 19th inst., next at- 
tached, will say the Chicago Journal correctly reported me. 
Mrs. Shekey, the woman who saw Mr. Rivers and whom he 
visited, has been dead for ten years. The incident referred to 
occurred some twenty-five years ago and Mr. Rivers has not been 
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heard of by me since that time. My mother was also in the 
room, but like myself was not seated to command as good view 
of the street as Mrs. Shekey did. The window at which she was 
sitting was about thirty-five feet from the sidewalk, and as it was 
early in the afternoon and her eyesight was perfect, I hardly 
think it was a case of mistaken identity. 

The place, Kankakee, Illinois, had at that time a population 
of about ten thousand and the street on which Mr. Rivers passed 
was not much traveled at that time of the day. I cannot affirm 
it was an illusion but the fact that she was not speaking of him 
and had not seen him for fifteen years made the incident remark- 
able that he came in person the following day. 

I appreciate the compliment of your inquiry and much regret 
that I am unable to furnish any data that would prove of value 
to you. 

Yours very truly, 


GRACE FRY. 


Warning From Far Away. 


Chicago, Ill., March 6th, 1908. 

I am a firm believer in mental telepathy, as many incidents in 
my life have proven the existence of thought transference. My 
grandfather, Capt. Archer, sailed the great lakes, and conse- 
quently was away from home the greater part of the time. 
Grandmother was awakened one night by hearing some one call 
out “Archer’s hurt,” and, having many presentiments before, she 
knew this meant something, so she noted the time, which was 2 
o'clock in the morning. 

She did not hear of him for months, and when she did, it was 
to learn that he was convalescing in a hospital. A flying boom 
had struck him on the head and the mate had called out 
“Archer's hurt,” the accident taking place at 2 o’clock in the 
morning and the date coincident with my grandmother’s warn- 
ing. 

‘“ JUANITA HAZEL FORD. 


Austin Station, Chicago, April 23d, 1908. 
James H. Hyslop, Sec., 


American Institute for Scientific Research, 

Dear Sir :—I am in receipt of your letter of the 16th inst. ask- 
ing for facts concerning a letter of mine published in the Chicago 
Daily Journal. The statement as it appears in the paper is ab- 
solutely correct as I have written it. My grandfather, Capt. 
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Archer, died January 2, 1905, at Kalamazoo, Mich. My grand- 
mother has been dead for about fifteen years. The incident as I 
related it was told to my mother by grandmother. Grand- 
mother had many such experiences, some even more remarkable 
than the one above mentioned. She was a woman rather scep- 
tical on matters pertaining to the supernatural and would al- 
ways try to account for happenings as from natural causes but 
she did have faith in presentiments and warnings as their proof 
was always sufficient to convince her of their genuineness. 

At the time of my grandfather’s death the Kalamazoo papers 
printed articles pertaining to his career, and one of these articles 
mentions the accident on the ship. This paper is called the Kal- 
amazoo Gazette, and the article was printed January 3, 1905. 
The Gazette of January 4, 1905, prints his picture and funeral 
notice. I will give verbatim some lines from one of these ac- 
counts. 

“Captain J. W. Archer, one of the most remarkable men in 
point of experience who ever resided in Kalamazoo, died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Sheppard Oliver, at 116 Catherine 
Street. Captain Archer was born in France and when fourteen 
years old came to Vermont, where for a number of years he went 
to school winters and sailed in the coast fishing fleets in summer. 
He left the seminary to follow the sea and at the age of twenty- 
one was captain of a vessel, the schooner Laura, in the West 
Indian trade. Fifteen years he sailed the ocean both in the 
New Foundland fishing and the foreign trade. In the former 
service Captain Archer brought the first cargo of frozen herring 
from New Foundland to the New York market. In the employ 
of the great New York merchants he brought cargoes from the 
Mediterranean, the West African shore, the Indian ocean and 
China, Japan and South America. Several times he was 
wrecked. Captain Archer left the salt water in 1861 to sail the 
lakes and in the forty years of work that followed became one 
of the most famous navigators of the inland seas. He was em- 
ployed by a number of the lumber and mineral kings of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio, and weathered the gales of 
every bay and cape on the lakes. 

“In 1869 while master of the ‘Arrow’ crossing from Sauga- 
tuck to Milwaukee he encountered a storm that blew out the 
upper rigging and booms. A flying boom struck him on the head 
and hurled him almost over the side when his jaw was caught 
by a hook that held him on board. He was in the hospital for 
months and carried the scars of his awful experience during the 
rest of his life. There survive five daughters, Mrs. S. J. Herron, 
of Chicago, editor of an art Journal, being the oldest. The 
younger daughters are Mrs. Walter Oliver, of Cloverdale, Mich.; 
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Mrs. Chas. Ford, of Austin, Ill.; Mrs. Sheppard Oliver, of Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., and Miss Lillian Archer, of Battle Creek.” 

I enclose a clipping from the Chicago Evening American, 
March 21, 1906, relating a dream my mother had just before my 
little brother died. Sometime when I have time I will send you 
facts concerning a dream my grandmother had that saved the 
lives of grandmother, grandfather and two children. 

Hoping the above will be of some value to you I remain 


Sincerely, 
JUANITA H. FORD. 


Has Read Another’s Mind. 


Chicago, Ill., March 9th, 1908. 

On one occasion I was acting on a committee in a country 
town to choose books for the public library. Another member of 
the committee called on me and said he was going to suggest the 
purchase of a set of William Gilmore Sims’ works. The matter 
had not been mentioned previously, yet before my visitor had 
named the books he was thinking of I knew just what he was 
going to say. 

One day I was sitting in a doctor’s office and the physician 
was telling me of a letter he had received from a distant town in 
regard to one of his patients. Before he had described the symp- 
toms or named the disease I knew exactly what he was going to 


tell me, and after he had done so called attention to this instance 
of telepathy. 


M. L. GASAWAY. 


Chicago, Ill., May 27, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—Pardon my seeming negligence in answering, as I 
have been trying to learn if I could get any one to corroborate 
the incidents published in the Chicago Journal, but have been 
unable to do so, because they happened years ago and the per- 
sons who knew about them have forgotten all about them. Am 


sorry that I am unable to assist you in your researches, and 
remain 


Respectfully yours, 
M. L. GASAWAY. 
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Foretells Brother’s Death. 


Chicago, Ill., March 14th, 1908. 

Several years ago one of a pair of twins was traveling in 
Africa. One evening his brother in Chicago experienced a 
strange uneasiness about the traveler. Next day he was in- 
formed by cable that his brother had been killed at the same time 
he had his premonition. 

A certain person in a dream saw a person enter a storehouse 
and set fire to a quantity of straw. Next morning he read in the 
newspapers an account of a fire exactly the same as the one of 
which he dreamed. I knew of a number of instances where 
children in their sleep have secured writing material and solved 
mathematical problems far beyond their degree of learning. 

I know of a case where a person not at all poetically inclined 
has written good poetry through thought transmission. 

H. GARDNER. 


Chicago, Ill., April 23, 1908. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, Sec., 
Amer. Inst. for Scientific Research, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—In receipt of your favor of the 19th inst., I wish 
to say as follows: 

The incident of the twin occurred some five or six years ago. 
At the time when the newspapers published the account I was 
satisfied, on the thought of a number of similar occurrences, that 
this was a bona-fide case. At least there seemed not to be a de- 
sire for newspaper notoriety, and the fact of the surviving 
brother. 

The incident of the storehouse occurred some twenty-three 
or twenty-four years ago. The principal in this incident is still 
living and I do honestly believe that the case is correct. The 
person in question was at the time in a slightly nervous [state] 
and this may account for this occurrence. 

In the case of children solving mathematical problems in 
their sleep I certainly have not been quoted correct as complete 
numbers of the latter cases have come to my notice so that I am 
amply satisfied that a great number of dreams are but the re- 
flection of somebody’s thoughts, if I can put it so, or better, see 
instances of thought transference. The brain of the sleeper ly- 
ing at rest and unoccupied by other thoughts makes itself, or 
better, acts as the receiving instrument of some one’s thought. 
Of course it would take pages of writing to express my views on 


this subject and to mention all the facts which I have gathered 
on this subject. 
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In my book on thought transmission and consciousness of 
which I enclose an extract, I deal very extensively and compre- 
hensively with the subject. I will be pleased to keep in touch 
with you and wish to say in conclusion that no sane man can 
believe in discarnate spirits and it is a pity that such men as 
Lombroso, and Sir Oliver Lodge should proffer their belief in 
such a doctrine against that better knowledge. I will be pleased 
to hear more from you and remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. GARDNER. 


“houghts Tell of Visit. 


Chicago Ill., March 6th, 1908. 

While riding on the train I had been thinking about my sister 
all afternoon. How surprised and glad she would be to see me. 
When I opened the door of her home she greeted me with a kiss. 
and a hug and then said: “I knew you were coming.” I im- 
mediately asked how she knew, and she replied: “ While I was 
busy sewing this afternoon I had been thinking about you, and 
if you don’t believe come and see.” ‘Taking me by the hand, she 
led me to the dining-room showing where she had set a place for 
me. 


C. H. HATHAWAY. 


Chicago, Ill., March 19th, 1908. 
Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 


519 West 149th St., N. Y. City. 


Dear Sir:—Answering your letter of March 11th, I give you 
herewith as full a report as possible of the incident given by me 
in the Chicago Daily Journal. I have never before or since had 
a similar experience. 

This happened several years ago while I was going from 
Chicago to Chicago Heights, a distance of about thirty miles, to 
visit my sister, whose home was in the latter place. I was then 
living in Chicago and was in the habit of making a visit to my 
sister once a month, and had made this monthly visit the week 
before this incident happened, so there was no possible reason 
why my sister should expect me at that time. 

I had been thinking of her all afternoon, and as it afterward 
transpired, she of me. I took a train late in the afternoon which 
brought me to her home a little before dinner-time, when the 
incident, as given in the Daily Journal, took place. The circum- 
stances were so remarkable and unusual that I have never for- 
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gotten it. My sister, however, seems to have this faculty to a 
remarkable degree and often has things happen of this character. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. H. HATHAWAY. 


Chicago Heights, Ill., [Not dated. Received May Ist, 1908.— 
3. 


Dr. J. H. Hyslop, 


The incident published in the Chicago Daily Journal signed 
by my brother, Carter H. Hathaway, is correct. 
Respectfully yours, 


MRS. T. H. HOOK. 


